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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Indian Words, Personal Names, and Place-names in New 
Jersey. — In the New Jersey Archives, vol. xxi, recently published by 
the State of New Jersey, and consisting of abstracts of the official rec- 
ords of New Jersey, principally relating to land transfers prior to 1703, 
special pains have been taken to give every Indian personal name and 
place-name found in the records. The result is that 142 Indian land- 
owners and 237 places having Indian names are mentioned. Quite a 
number of the place-names are evidently personal names. In many 
cases the Indian place-names are followed in the records by English 
interpretations. Many English place-names, such as " The Rounda- 
bout," " The Turnabout," and the like, are evidently translations of the 
Indian appellations. These lists of 379 personal and place-names 
(which are grouped together under two heads in the index to the vol- 
ume) must be helpful in the study of the Lenape dialect of the Algon- 
quian language, and are worthy of being reproduced. In the writer's 
Indians of New jFersey an attempt has been made to interpret about 
fifty local Indian place-names in northern New Jersey ; there is also 
given an officially correct transcription of the " Indian Interpreter," a 
list of 267 Indian words and phrases, with their translations, as entered 
in the Salem (N. J.) Town Records in 1684 ; and in the index to the 
same work there are listed 261 Indian words and phrases in use in New 
Jersey. 

In the following list of Indian personal names I have added a large 
number that were omitted by the person who made the transcripts for 
the volume of the New J^ersey Archives noted above, and have made 
additions from other sources. Thus, the list foots up 288 names. But 
about 35 of these are evidently different forms of writing the same 
name. There are left about 250 different names of Indians of New 
Jersey prior to about 17 10. They are arranged here in alphabetical 
order, for convenience of reference and comparison. The figures im- 
mediately after most of the names indicate the page in volume xxi of 
the Archives where the name may be found in print. Other printed 
sources are indicated in other cases. Where no reference is given, the 
names have been taken directly from the records in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Trenton. Where the dates are prior to 1665 
it may be safely inferred that the scriveners who wrote the deeds were 
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Dutch, and the pronunciation of the names accordingly should be after 
the Dutch manner. In many cases where deeds were given for lands 
in Monmouth, Middlesex, and Somerset counties, the writers were also 
probably Dutch. The name of Ockanickon, a famous old Indian of 
Burlington, who died about 1690, and is buried in Friends' Burying 
Ground at Burlington, appears as a part of several names in this list. 
Of course liberal allowance has to be made for the difficulty the first 
scriveners experienced in reducing to writing the names of the Indian 
landowners, for the errors of the clerks who recorded the deeds, and 
for the troubles of the latest transcribers in interpreting the often al- 
most indecipherable writing in the records. On the whole, however, 
this list is an approximately accurate record of the names of the Indians 
in question. I hope those who are competent will attempt a transla- 
tion of these names, which will no doubt be suggestive and valuable. 

Abozaweramud, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. With eleven other " Indian pro- 
prietors," for a tract on Mattawang or Millstone river, extending to Pameta- 
pake, opposite Staten island. 

ACKITOAUW (Winfield gives his name as Kikitoauw) and Aiarouw, Virginians, 
"inhabitants and joint owners," for themselves and three other proprietors. 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630, for Ahasimus and the peninsula Aressick (Jersey 
City). — Winfield, Hist. Hudson County, 15 ; N. Y. Col. Docs., xill, 2 ; Indians 
ofN. y., I02. 

Ahtahkones, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. With five other "Indian sacka- 
mackers," for land at falls of the Delaware (Trenton). 

AlT-OWAYes, 55g. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. With six others (Indians), for tract 
of land on Game or fforcus creek, Delaware river, Cannahockinck creek, adjoin- 
ing the land of Chohanzick. 

Anaren, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. With five other Indians, for tract called 
Meghgectecock, between Hackingsack and Pissawack rivers (New Barbadoes 
Neck). 

Apahon (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 

Apauko, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See Sakamoy. 

Apinamoung. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 

Appamankaogh, 2. Indian deed, Dec. 26, 1657. Mattano and Appamankaogh, for 
land west of the mouth of Raritan river. 

Apperingues, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 

Aroorhikan, Arackquiaaksin, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Arromrauw and two others, "inhabitants and joint owners." Indian deed, July 12, 
1630, for Hobocan Hacking (Hoboken and vicinity). — Winfield, Hist. Hudson 
County, 13 : N. Y. Col. Docs., XIII, i ; Indians of N. J., 102. 

Arrorickan and two others. Indian deed, April 9, 1679, for the Saddle River tract. 
— Indians of N. J., no. 

Assemahaman, Oshemahaman, alias John, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See 
Sakamoy. 

Assowakon, " sachem of Tappan," and ten others, on behalf of Sesnigkam, Whinsis, 
Sewapierinom, and Onsrag, owners ; thirteen others are named, apparently as 
witnesses, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671 ; land at Haverstraw, "reaching 
inland to Metassin creek and Hackensack river." 

Attahissha (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 

AusPEAKAN and two others, "of NoIIetquesset or Shark river," 168. Indian deed, 
July 25, 1689, for tract "between the Pine bridge and Shark river in Mon- 
mouth county going west of Pequodlenoyock hill." 

AwEHAM, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See Cottenochque. 

AWHEHON (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 
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AwiSHAM, "alias Captain John," 639. Indian deed, June 16, 1703, for tract "on 

the main branch of Salem creek and Hugh Hutchings' run," etc. 
Ayamanugh (a squaw), in Indian deed. May 19, 1710. See Memerescum. 
Barrenach, agreement, Dec. — , 1663. See Matanoo. 
Bawagtoons (a witnes.s), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
BoMOKAN, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658 ; with seven other Indians, for land on the 

west side of North river, from Wiehacken to Constable's Hoeck. 
Cacanakque, in Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 
Camoins (Winfield gives it as Cauwins, which is improbable). Indian deed, Nov. 22, 

1630. See AcKiTOAUW. 
Canandus and three others, of Essex county, 73. For a tract on Nolum Mehegam or 

Wawhahewany creek near Stephen Osburn's land, along the Minisink path and 

Wikakike creek ; also for a tract near Piscataway Bound brook. 
Captamin, in Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 
Capatamine, 18. Indian deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72. With four others. For the Berry 

patent, from Capt. Sandford's up Pasagack river, five rods beyond Warepeake 

run, thence across to Hackensack river. 
Capeteham, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678 ; Capteham Peeters, witness 

to the Indian deed for Newark in 1667 ; a landowner near Lodi in 1671 ; Cap- 

tahem, " Indian sachem and chief," in 1679; Capesteham, "a sackamaker of 

Hackensack," 1678. — Indians of N. y., 110. 
Caponeaoconeaon, and two others, " Indian owners," 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 

1700, for tract in Monmouth county, on N. side of Doctor's creek, along same 

to Province line, K. to John Baker, N. E. to Cattail brook, to Day island, etc. 
Capt. John, 639. " Awisham, alias Capt. John." See Awisham. 
Carstangh (Karstangh, Kastangh), a Hackensack chief, in 1660, 1663, and 1664. 

— N. Y. Col. Docs., xm, 180 ; Indians of N. J., ic6, 107, 108. 
Celelemond, 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 1700. See Caponeaoconeaon. 
Chechanaham, 559. Indian deed, 7th of 9th mo., 1675. See Mohocksey, Mo- 

HAWKSEY. 

CoATHOWE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozawekamud. 
CoMMUNiPAW, "chief of the Indians of Achkinkeshaky," at the time of the Indian 

uprising in September, 1655. — N. Y. Col. Docs., xm, 48 ; Indians of N. J., 

106. 
CoSECOPiNG, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See Cottenochque. 
CoTTENOCHQUE and five other Indians, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699, for land 

between Haunce Outson on Oldmans creek, Salem creek, and Piles grove. 
CowESCOMEN and two others of Staten island, i. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664, for 

the Elizabethtown tract. 
CuAHiccoN and Shenolope, sachems of Changororas. Indian deed, June 10, 1677, 

for land at Changororas (Monmouth county). 
CuTTENOQUOH, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Cottenochque, Man- 

HAUXETT. 

Edguques, 17. Indian deed. May f9, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Ekenerehim, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Elalie, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See Tallquapie. 

Emris. 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozawekamud. 

Encheim, 2. Indian deed, March 28, 1651. " Mattano, his brother Neckaoch and 

brother-in-law Encheim," for tract opposite Staten island, south of Raritan 

river, westerly to the Great creek or Wakonabeck. 
Enequete, 395. Indian deed, Sept. to, 1677. "Peanto alias Enequete " and four 

others, " Indian sackamackers," for "the land along Dellaware river between 

Rankokus creek on the north, and Timber creek on the south." 
Eschapous (or Eschapouse) and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681. To 

Cornelius I.ongfeild, s. side of Raritan (New Brunswick). Another deed, Feb. 

26, 1683-84, page 57, from same to same, for land similarly situated. 
Escharck and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681. See Eschapous. 
Escharecek and three others, 57. Indian deed, Feb. 26, 1683-84. See Eschapous. 
EscHERECK and two others. Indian deed, April 20, 1682. To Cornelius Longfeild, 

for a tract on the w. side of the Roundaboute and running up South river (near 

New Brunswick). 
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Etthunt, Ethoe, 573. " Shochanam and Etthunt, Indians," 20th d., 6th mo., 1681. 

To Henry Jenjngs, for about 300 acres next to Jacob Young's, on a little creek 

(Salem county). 
Gnickap, 66. Indian deed. Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 
GosQUE, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See Anaren. 

GoTTAWAMECK (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Hagkinsiek (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Hairish, in Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 

Hamahem, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678. — Indians of N. y., no. 
Hamemohakun (signed Henemohokun). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 170S. See 

TOPHOW. 

Hanrapen. Indian deed, 1678. See Manschy. 

Hanyaham (Hanayahamm, Hanayahame), 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See 
Anaren. P. 18, Indian deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72 ; see Capatamine. P. 97, 
Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686, with four others, "Indian proprietors," to Capt. 
John Berry, for their share of a run of water called Warepeake or Rerakanes, 
or Sadie river, of which said Berry had bought a share before. 

Hapehucquoxa and Tolomhon, Indian owners, 155. Indian deed, July 19, 1703, 
for a tract along the Province line from Senpinck to Augustine Gordon's, w. of 
Wm. Watson. 

Hayamakeno, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. With nine others, for a tract on 
Hackensack river, Kovand's land, Peskeckie creek, and Metchipakos creek. 

Hepeneman, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 

HiPHOCKANOWAY and three others, " Indian sachimakers, " 196. Indian deed, Dec. 
16, 1689, for a tract in Monmouth county, from the N. w. line of the Middle- 
town men's land at Doctor's creek, running into Crosswicks creek, over three 
branches of Assinpinck creek. 

HiPPOQVONNO, Indian sachamar. Indian deed, June i, 1709, for land on the east 
side of Crosswicks creek (Monmouth county). 

HoAHAM and Quenalowmon, sachems, 156. Indian deed, Nov. 4, 1702. For tract 
from and along Rockie brook to and along Milston river as far as David Lyell's 
and Senpink. 

HOAKEN and two others, 278. Indian deed, Sept. 12, 1697. For " one barrel of 
cider, five poynts of rum, two shillings," all the tract on Manasquan river, 
adjoining Richard Hartshorne. 

HoEHAM and four others, sackimackeis, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688, to Adlord 
Bowde, on behalf of Gov' Daniel Coxe, for tract on the N. branch of the Rari- 
tan, down said branch to the road from Delaware falls to New York, s. to 
Thomas Budd's line, over the Stony hills on the E. side of Milstone river, thence 
N. w. and s. w. to beginning. 

HoHAM, Teptaomun, and other sackimackers, 422. Indian deed, March 30, 1688, 
to Adlord Bowde, for Governour Daniel Coxe, for tract on Shabbicunck creek 
on the road to New York, three miles from falls of Dellaware river (Trenton), 
N. along Thomas Budd, past Menapenason to the mouth of Laocolon creek 
above Mecokin's wigwam, thence down along the Dellaware to 2 miles above 
the Falls mills, thence E. to Shabbicunck creek. 

HoUGHAME, 168. Indian deed, July 25, 1689. See Auspeakan. 

HuGHON and Lumoseecon, sachems, 143. Indian deed. May 8, 1689, for a tract be- 
tween Cranberry brook and Milston river, York road and Thomas Budd. 

ICHCHEPE, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 

Iroosebke, 65. Indian deed, April 3, 1678. Seaheppee and Irooseeke, sachems, to 
Jacob Truax (of Middletown). Also Indian deed, Aug. 22, 16S6. See Aboza- 
weramud. 

Irramgen (a witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Irramigkim, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Ishavekak and two others, " Middlesex County Indians," 73. Indian deed, March 
20, 1684-85. For a tract on South river, running six miles along it to Thomas 
Lawrence's land. 

JACKICKON, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See Enequetk. 

Jaiapagh, sachem of Mininssing, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. See Taepan. 
(Yawpaw is the name of a place near Pompton.) 
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Jakomis, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See Molhunt. 

Janatan and five others, chief sachems of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 

1677, for land between the two Hopp rivers (Monmouth county). 
Jan Claas, Indian, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 
Janickcooh (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See ManhauxEtt. 
Japhome (or Taphome), in Indian deed. May 19, 17 10. See Memerescum. 
Kagkennip, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 
Karstangh, see Carstangh. 

Katamas, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See Enequete. 
Kekroppamant, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 
Keksameghn, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Kenarenawack, 7. Indian deed, July 20, i668. See Anaren. 
Kepanoockonickon, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoeham. 
Keromack, Keromacke, sachem, and three others, 51. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681 ; 

see EscHAPOUS. Page 57, Indian deed, Feli. 26, 1683-84 ; see Eschapouse. 

See QUEREMACK. 

Kesshuwicon, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 
Kewighaham (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
KiGHEWiGWOM [Query: Kiche wigwam = "hig house"], 560. Indian deed, Dec. 

12, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE. 

Knatsciosan, witness to Indian deed of July II, 1667. See WapAmuck. Wounded 

a Dutchman at Bergen in 1678. — Indians of N. J., iio. 
Knoshicoway. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Taphaow. 
KONJURING. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Taphaow. 
KovAND, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. The tract bounds 

on " Kovand's land." He is one of the grantors, also. 
LuMOSEECON, 143. Indian deed. May 8, 1699. See Hughon. 
Machierick Hitock, Tospecsmick, Wennaminck Keckquennen, sachems of Hoppe- 

mense, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665, for the Hoppemense tract between two 

creeks, over against Anthony Breyant (Salem county). 
Machpetuske, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 
Mackquinakhim (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Mahawksey, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675 ; see Allowayes. See Mohocksey. 
Mahgpeta (signed Mahagpeta). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Tophow. 
Mahomecum, alias King Charles, cousin (nephew) of Nenacutton. 513. Indian 

deed, April 11, 1697, for a tract at the seaside on the w. side of the bay, N. w. 

of Little Egg harbor, called Amintonck. 
Mamustome, in Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 
Manamowaone, I. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664. See Cowescomen. 
Manawayrum. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 
Mandenark, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678. — Indians of N. y., 110. 
Manhauxett, 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1693, for a tract between Cohannsick creek 

and Morris river, beginning at the head of Cohannzic, etc. 
Manickopon, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See Molhunt. 
Manoky, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678. — Indians of N. y., 110. 
Manschy and four others, " sackamakers of Hackensack." Indian deed, 1678, for 

lands in Bergen county (?). — Indians of N. y., no. 
Manseim, p. 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians of N. y., 112. SeeTAEPAN. 
Manumie, see Nummi. 

Maquaincke, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 
Marchaut, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See Tallquapie. 
Marenaw, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 
Maskainapuug. Indian deed, May iq, 1710. See Memerescum. 
Master Thomas, "Indian king of Stepson's island" (off Cape May, now sub- 
merged), 505. Indian deed, July 10, 1694, for said island, between Cedar 

Hamocke and Morrices river. 
Matanoo and seven others, " chiefs and owners of the land in the Ncwesinghs," 

Agreement, Dec. — , 1663, to sell only to the Director-General and Council of 

New Netherlands. — N. V. Coll. Docs., xiii, 314-316 ; Indians of N. y., loi. 
Matchues (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 
Matskath (Winfield gives it as Wathkath, which is an impossible reading in Dutch). 

Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See AcKixoAUW. 
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Mattano, I. Indian deed, Oct. 28, 1664. He is called Matteno, a " chief of the 
Staten Island and Nayack (on Long island) savages," in 1664. — N. V. Col. 
Docs., xiii, 'i'ib.— Indians of N. J., 108. 

Mattano, 2. Indian deed, March 28, 1651. See Encheim. 

Maundicon, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See Molhhnt. 

Mayawaykum. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 

Mechat, agreement, Dec. — , 1663. See Matanoo. 

Mecokin's Wigwam, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoham, Necokin. 

Mejawapapin (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19. 1671. See Assowakon. 

Mellinghperim (Messingpejim), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Asso- 
wakon. 

Memerescum, " sole sachem of all the nations of Indians" on Remopuck river and 
on the w. and E. branches thereof on Sadie, Pasqueck, Narashunk, and Hack- 
insack rivers, and Tapaan, with six other Indians. Indian deed, May 19, 1710, 
for the upper parts of the present Passaic and Bergen counties. Also Indian 
deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See .Sherikham. 

Memewockan, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 

Memmes Scytheypoky, sachem, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayama- 
keno. 

MenarhoJ'indoo. Agreement, Dec. — , 1663. See Matanoo. 

Mendawack, in Indian deed, 1678. See Manschy. 

Mendenmass, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 

Mengootecus, " Indian proprietor," 516. Indian deed, April i, 1694, for tract on 
the N. w. of the s. branch of Pesainck river, above the upper falls, between 
Pequanock river and Seneconock river. 

Merickanaipugh. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 

Mesekoppe, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 
Janatan. 

Messingpejun, 17. Indian deed. May 19. 1671. See Assowakon. 

Metappis, 196. Indian deed, Dec. t6, 1689. See Hiphockanovvay. 

Mettatoch, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 

Mettechmahon, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 

Mindowashwen, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See Canandus. 

MocHANHAN, Wiquales, Quanalem, Indians of Monmouth county, 310. Indian deed 
to John Reid for a tract at the mouth of North brook in Rockie brook. 

Mockhanghan and three other.s, " East Jersey Indians," 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 
1696, to John Reid. of Horttucie, for the land about Manalapan from the 
mouth of Mount brook up Manalapan river to Welch brook, etc. 

Mogquack, in Indian deed, April 9, 1679. See Arrorickan. 

MoHAWKSEY and five others, 559. Indian deed, 7th of 9lh mo., 1675. 

Mohocksey, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 27, 1677. See Apperingues. And see 
MOHAWKSEY, p. 559. Indian deed, 6th of 12th mo., 1675-76, for the land 
called Little and Great Cohanaick (Salem). 

Mohowuqvande (signed Mokowuquando). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See 

TOPHOW. 

Mohuscowungie. Indian deed. Aug. 13, 1708. See Taphaow. 

MoHUTT, 559. Indian deed, 7th of 9th mo., 1675. See Mohawksey, Mohocksey. 

Mokowuquando. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Tophow. 

Molhunt and six other Indian sackimackers, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688, for 
a tract from and along Cohansick creek to Oldman's creek, to Timber creek, 
thence to a river running into Little Egg harbor, thence to Dellaware bay at 
Stephant's isle, etc. 

Monouckkomen, alias Mr. Tom, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See Sakamoy. 

Nacholas, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See Tallquapie. 

Nackpunck, 97. Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686. " Weighrerens (on behalf of Nack- 
punck)," and others. See Hanayahame. Nachpunk is the name of a swamp 
in the s. E. portion of Wayne township, which is drained by Nachpunk brook 
into Singack river. In 1898 I was retained to draft an act of the Legislature, 
incorporating the Borough of Totowa, and the name of this brook was given to 
me as one of the points in the boundary. I had no recollection of ever meeting 
with the name, and assumed it to be Dutch, and so wrote it Naaktpunkt — 
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" bare point" — in the act {Laws, 1898, p. 98). This explanation is given for 
the benefit of some future student. While writing this note, I am informed by 
a native of Wayne township, seventy years of age, that he always understood 
from the " old people" that Nachpunk — and thus he pronounced the word, as 
in German or in Dutch — was an Indian name. The swamp in question is 
about 5 miles s. w. of the Pater>on city hall. The mouth of Saddle river, in 
which the Indian Nackpunk was interested, is about 5 miles s. K. of the city 
hall. It is possible that the Indian referred to may have removed his wigwam 
from Saddle river to the swamp, afterward called Nachpunk, but it was not an 
attraclive place for the location of even a wigwam 

Nanhoosing, 395- Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 

Napeam, in Indian deed, i6f)7. See Wapamuck. 

Neckaoch, 2. Indian deed, March 28, 1651. See Encheim. 

Necokin's Wigwam. 422 Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoham. 

Necomis, 559. Indian deed. Nov. 7, 1675. See Ai.lowayes. 

Necosshebesco (a squaw), 5:9. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. " Necomis and his 
mother Necos-hebesco." See Allowayes. 

Neskilanitt (Neskiglawit, Mkk:quam or Neskeglat), 230. Indian deed, June 
6, 1695. — I ndians of N . J , ri2. See Taepgan. 

Neskorhock, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See Ishavekak. 

Newenapee, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See Caxandus. 

Newsegii, 559. Indian deed, 7th of 9th mo , 1675. See Mohawksey, Mohock- 
sey. 

Nummi, Manumie, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See Sakamoy. 

Okanishkon, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 

Okeyman, 639. Indian deed, June 16, 1703. See Awisham. 

Olomosecunck, 196. Indian deed, Dec. 16. 1689. See Hiphockanoway. 

Onagepunk (Onagaponk), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians of N.J. , 
1 12. See Taepgan. 

Onatagh, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Onsraggim, 17. Indian deed. May ig, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Oragnap, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians of N. J., 112. See Taepgan. 

Oratamin, a chief of the Hackensacks in 1649. — N. Y. Col. Docs., XHI, 25 ; Indians 

0/ ^-J-. 105. 
Oratamin, '"sachem of the savages living at Achkinheshacky " (Hackensack), party 

to a treaty of peace with the Dutch, April 22, 1643. ^-^V. Y. Col. Docs., xill, 

14; Indians of N. J., 104. 
Oratamy, "chief of Achkinkehacky," with Pacham and Pennekeek, parties to a 

treaty with the Dutch, in 1645. — N. Y. Col. Docs., XIII, 25 ; Indians of N. J., 

105. 
Oratan, sachem of Hackensack, 8. Patent, June 24, 1669, to Mrs Sarah Kiersted, 

for a neck of land given to her by Oratan, the sachem of Hackensack, lying 

between Hackensack river and Overpecks creek, 2260 acres. Quite an extended 

biographical sketch of this chief is given in Indians of N. J., 104-109. He is 

also called Oratam, Oratamy, Oratamin, Oratm. 
OuTRAPO (signed Ourapakomun) Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Taphaow. 
OwRAMOKON, Ouramokon. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See TopHOW. 
Paakek (or Paakek Siekaak. or Paakli Sekaak), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 

1695. — Indians of h'. J., 112. See Taepgan. 
Pachem, "a crafty man" of the Hackensacks, who urged the Indians to a general 

massacre early in 1643. — N. Y. Col. Docs., iv, 8 ; Indians of N. J., 104. See 
■ Oratamy. 
Pajpemoor, "brother to and reputed by Pajpemoor," etc. Agreement, Dec, 1663. 

See Matanoo. 
Pama Corne, 278. Indian deed, Sept. 12, 1697. See Hoakkn. 
Pamehklett, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See Ishavekak. 
Pasachynom. Agreement, Dec, 1663. See Matanoo. 
Passakegkey (witness), 1 7. Indian deed. May 19, 167 1. See Assowakon. 
Pawmetop, 73. Indian deed, Feb. 25, 1685-86. See Ishavekak. 
Payhicken, 278. Indiaii deed, Sept. 12, 1697. See Hoaken. 
Paymell. Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. SeeTAPHAOW. 
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Paywarren, of Somerset county, 130. Indian deed, Aug. 14, 1688. For land on 

Hollands brook and Raraton river. 
Peanto, "alias Enequete." See Enequete. 
Peckaonus (Peckcanouse, Perkaonus), 51, 57. Indian deeds, Oct. 17, 1681, April 

20, 1682, Feb. 26, 1683-84. See Eschapous. 
Peerore, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 

Janatan. 
Pennekeck, " the chief behind the Col" (in the neighborhood of Communipaw), the 

principal Indian speaker at a conference with the Dutch in 1649. — N. Y, Col. 

Docs., XIII, 25 ; Indians of N.J. , 105. " Chief of the Indians of Achkinke- 

shaky," at the time of the Indian uprising in Sept., 1655. — N. Y. Col. Docs., 

xiii, 48 ; Indians of N. J. y \Qit. 
Perawae. Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 

Perewyn, " lately chosen sachem of ye Hackingsack, Tappan and Staten Island In- 
dians," in August, i66g. — N. Y. Col. Docs., xiii, 428 ; Indians of N. J ., log. 
Pernpath, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 
Petheatus, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 
Pewerighweiwghen (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
PiERWiM, " ye Sachem of Pau " (Pavonia, now part of Jersey City), witness to Indian 

deed of July 11, 1667. See Wapamuck. 
PiEWECHERENOES, "alias Hans, the Savage." Agreement, Dec, 1663. See 

Matanoo. 
PojPEMOOR. Agreement, Dec, 1663. See Matanoo. 
Powantapis, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See Abozaweramud. 
Preakae, 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 1700. See Caponeaoconeaon. 
Pyahicken, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See Mockhanghan. 
QuAHiCK, Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 

Janatan. 
QuANALAM, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See Mockhanghan. 
Quenalowmon, 156. " Hoaham and Quenalowmon, sachems." Indian deed, Nov, 

4, 1702. See Hoaham. 
QuEREMACK, Eschereck, and Peckcanouse, 51. Indian deed, April 20, 1682 ; see 

EsCHERECK. Queremack, sachem, 57. To Capt. Henry Greenland, for 80 

acres e. s. e. of the Roundabout. See Keromack. 
QuiATEMANS, 639. Indian deed, June i6. 1703. See Awisham. 
QuiSHlVE, 560. Indian deed, Dec. 12, 1699. See Cottenochque. 
Raljolin, Ra Golen. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 
Rawantaques (Rawantagwas). Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See Memerescum. 
Rawautaqwaywoahg. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 
Rawtom, 73. Indian deed. Oct. 16, 1684. See Hayamakeno. 
Remmatap, "chief of the Indians," i. Indian deed, August 5, 1650, for lands, 

bays, creeks, and rivers, called Kaonmoes, etc., on the s. side in the bay of 

North river. 
Rennowighwan, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See Enequete. 
Romasickamen, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoeham. 
RooKHAM (see Wickwam), 230. Indian, deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians of N. J., 

112. See Taepgan. 
Rumashekah, 73. Indian deed, March 20, 1684-85. See Ishavekak. 
Saccatorey, 559. Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1675. See Allowayes. 
Sackwomeck. Indian deed, 1630. See Arromeauw. 
Saghkow, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 
Sagtew, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Sakamoy, Saquemoy, "and other Indian sackimackers," 424. Indian deed, April 

30, 1688, to Adlord Bowde, for Gov. Daniel Coxe, tract from Stephants creek 

on the n. side of Dellaware bay to Petequeick creek or nixt creek, w. of Little 

Egg harbor, etc. 
Sames, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 
Seaheppee and Irooseke, sachems, 65. Indian deed, April 3, 1678, to Jacob Truax 

for a certain tract of land (probably in Monmouth county). 
Sekappie, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. See Enequete. 
Sesnigkam, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
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Sessom. Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 

Sewapierinom, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Skwecbromb, 74. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1684. See Canandus. 

Seweggkamin, " alias Hans Weghwewarim," 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See 

Assowakon. 
Shacanum, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo., 1675. See Mohawksey, Mohock- 

sey. 
Shappeara, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, i68r. See Abozaweramud. 
Shapundaqueho, 73. Indian deed, March 20, 1684-85. See Ishavekak. 
Shenolape (Shenolope), sachem of Changororas. Indian deed, June 10, 1677 ; see 

CuAHiccoN. Indian deed, August 12, 1677 ; see Janatan. 
Sherikham and eleven others. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709, for the Ramapo tract, 

in the N. part of the present Bergen and Passaic counties. 
Shochanam, 573. Indian deed, 20th of 6th mo., 1681. See Etthunt. 
SiCKAJO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See MoLHUNT. 
SlEKAAK (see Paakek), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians 0/ N. J., 112. 

See Taepgan. 
Sipham. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 
SiPHEME (Sipham). Indian deed. May 19, 1710. See Memerescom. 
SuccoLANA, 440. Indian deed, June 4, 1683. See Manhauxett. 
SuPA Patonarum, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, i68i. See Abozaweramud. 
Swanamemigh (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 
SWEIKKON, Squekkon, 424. Indian deed, April 30, 1688. See Sakamoy. 
Sycakeska. Agreement, Dec. — , 1663. See Matanoo. 
Taepan, Taepgan, Tapgan, and ten others, sachems of Mininssing, 230. Indian 

deed, June 6, 1695, for extensive tracts at and near Pompton. 
Taghquekom, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Tallquapie, Tollquapie, and three others, 141. Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701, for 

tract on E. side of the N. branch of Rariton river, along Machcopoiken's land, 

N. w. to the mountains above Pechpeck and E. along the mountains to the 

Blevir hills. 
Tamack, 7. Indian deed. July 20, 1668 ; see Anaren. P. 18, Tamage, Indian 

deed, Feb. 28, 1671-72 ; see Capatamine. 
Tantaqua, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668 ; see Anaren. P. 18, Indian deed, Feb. 

28, 1671-72 ; see Capatamine. P. 97, Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686 ; see 

Hanayahame. 
Tanteguas, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678. — Indians of N. y., no. 
Tapashito, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See Molhunt. 
Taphaow (signature TopHOw), and eleven others. Indian deed, August 13, 1708. 
Taphome. Indian deed, 1710. See Memerescum. 
Tatameckho, 395. Indian deed, Sept. 27, 1677. See Apperingues. 
Tawackhachi (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Tawagkis (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 
Tekwappo. Indian deed, 1630. See Arromeauw. 
Teptaopamun, 422. Indian deed, March 30, 1688. See Hoham. 
Tessiocon, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688. See Molhunt. 
Therinques, I. Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 
Tiptaopaman, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoeham. 
ToLOMHON, 155. Indian deed, July 19, 1703. See Hapehucquoxa. 
TOPHEOM. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 

ToROCHO, 559. Indian deed, 7th of 9th mo. 1675. See Mohawksey, Mohocksey. 
TosPECSMiCK, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665. See Machierick Hitock. 
Touwithwitch. Indian deed, Nov. 18, 1709. See Sherikham. 
Vevenutting, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See Hoeham. 
Wakaghshum (not in body of deed, but signed). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See 

ToPHOW. 
Wallammassekaman, 173. Indian deed, April 6, 1687. See Wanamasoa. 
Wamesane. Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 

Wanamasoa, Wallammassekaman, and Waywinotunce, chief sachems, 173. In- 
dian deed, April 6, 1687. For a tract within the branches of a great pone (?) 

called Ulickaquecks, n. Thomas Potter and Samuel White, e. the pone, s. a 

brook, w. a line of marked trees. (? Monmouth county.) 
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Wapamuck, the sakamaker, and nine other Indians " now belonging to Hakinsack." 
Indian deed for Newark, July II, 1667. — Newark Town Records, 278-280 ; In- 
dians of N. y., 109. 

Waparent. Indian Heed, May 19, 1710 ; see Memerescum. Indian deed, Nov. 
18. 1709; see Sherikham. 

Wappappex, I. Indian deed, January 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 

Waweivgin, 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians df N. J., 112. See 
Taf.pgan. 

Wawenotong, 196. Indian deed, Dec. 16, 1689. See Hiphockanoway. 

Waymote. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See Janatan. 

Wayweenotan, 168. Indian deed, July 25, 1689. See Auspeakan. 

Waywinotunce, 173. Indian deed, April t). 1687. See Wanamasoa. 

Wecaprokikan. Indian deed, 1667. See Wapamuck. 

Weghwewenin, Hans, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Wegwapehakin (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Weighrerens (on behalf of Nackpunck), 97. Indian deed, Nov. 29, 1686. See 
Hanayahame. 

Wenamick, sackamacar of the land on the s. side of Delaware river over gainst New 
Castle, 4. Indian deed, July 20, 1666, for a parcel of land along said river from 
the creek, '' this side of Sofe (?) Johnson to the other side of the west creek." 
(Salem county.) 

Wennaminck Kkckquennen, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665. See Machierick 

HiTOCK 

Weskeakitt, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677. See Ahtahkones. 

Wewenatokwee, I. Indian deed. January 10, 1658. See Bomokan. 

Weyarawaghheyn (Weyara Wagheum). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. See Tap- 
haow. 

Whinsis, 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

WlCKWAM (or WiCKWAM Rookham), 230. Indian deed, June 6, 1695. — Indians 
of N. y., 112. See Taepgan. 

Wickwf.la, Indian sachem in East Jersey, 147. Indian deed. April 29, 1702, for a 
tract on Cranberry creek, in Middlesex county, half a mile below the post-road 
bridge. This Indian (whose name is given variously as Wequalia, We-queh-a-lah, 
We-quah-alah, Weequohela, Weequoehela. Weequehelah, Wickwela. Wick- 
quaylas, Wickawela, Wikgavlas, Wikquaylas, etc.,) was in 17C9 called upon by 
the (iovernor and Cmincil of New Jersey to conduct a party of Indians against 
Canada. He lived on South river in fine style, cultivated an extensive farm, 
had catile, horses, and negroes, and furnished his house in English fashion. 
" He dined with Governors and other great men, and behaved well." He 
finally quarrelled with his neighbor, Capt, John Leonard, about the right to some 
land, and shot him, for which he was hanged, June 30, 1727. See Indians of 

N. y., 144-149. 

Wickwela, Indian sachem. 156. Indian deed, July i, 1703. For land in Middlesex 

county, from the bridge over Rockie brook on the post-road to Milston river. 

along the same to David Lyell's, along the same to Assinpink brook, up the 

brook to the post road, alonij the same to beginning. 
WiGHKOKENMl (witness), 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. See AssoWAKON. 
WiKGAYLAS, 283. Indian deed, Sept. 2, 1696. See Mockhanghan. 
Wikquaylas, Indian sachem of part of East Jersey, 150. Indian deed, June 3, 1701, 

for tracts near Manalapan. 
WiNYM (Winfield gives it as Mingm). Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See Ackitoauw. 
Wittamackpao, 97. Indian Heed, Nov. 29, 1686. See Hanayahame. 
Woggermahameck. Indian deed, April 9, 1679. See Arrorickan. 
YouTHSEN (?) (a witness). Indian deed, June 9, 1683. See Manhauxett. 

William Nelson. 

Anthropological Collections of Yale University Museum.— 

Dr Paul Ehrenreich, of Berlin, Germany, recently made an extended 
tour in this country for the special purpose of studying museums of 
anthropology. An account of his observations and impressions appears 
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in Heft i of the Zeitsehrift fiir Ethnologie, 1900.' The fourteen museums 
and collections visited by Dr Ehrenreich, and described by him as the 
" most important in the United States," are: New York, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Philadelphia, (a) Free Museum of Science and 
Art; (b) Academy of Sciences. Washington, (a) United States National 
Museum; (b) Smithsonian Institution. C(j:/W(5«V^^, Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. Salem, Essex Institute. Chicago, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. San Francisco, (a) California Academy of Sciences; (b) 
The Museum in the Golden Gate Park, established in 1893. .St Louis, 
Museum of the Historical Society. Cincinnati, Art Museum, including 
rich ethnological and prehistoric collections. Oraibi, The Voth collec- 
tion." Pasadena, Mrs Lowe's collection. 

Dr Ehrenreich's chief reason for publishing his impressions is that 
they " might be of service to others who intend to travel in the United 
States." He has done an important service, not only to foreign travel- 
ers in America, but also to our own countrymen. Dr Ehrenreich does 
not claim that his list of American museums is complete. It may be 
taken for granted that he knew nothing of the anthropological collec- 
tions at the Yale University Museum, or he would have stopped at New 
Haven on his way from New York to Boston. Motives similar to those 
which prompted the German savant's publication give reason for a brief 
description of collections of considerable importance in New Haven. 

The anthropological collections of Yale University Museum have 
been accumulating for more than thirty years and owe their existence 
almost wholly to the foresight and liberality of the late Prof. O. C. 
Marsh. They comprise from 15,000 to 18,000 specimens, representing, 
geographically, thirty-six states and territories, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines; Africa, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Bougainville islands, British 
Guiana, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Congo Free State, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, England, Fiji islands, France, Germany, Greece, Greenland, 
Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Java, Malay peninsula, Mexico, 
Navigator islands. New Guinea, New Zealand, North Pacific, Northwest 
coast, Norway, Panama, Peru, Samoa, Sweden, Turkey, West Indies, 
and Yucatan. The greater part of the material is archeological. The 
antiquities from Central America alone number over 3000 specimens, 
the most important being fifty-three gold ornaments from the Province 
of Chiriqui, several stone statues, and unusually fine specimens of 
ancient ceramic art. The collection of Missouri pottery, more than a 

' " Mittheilungen tlber die wichtigsten ethnographischen Museen der Verelnigten 
Staaten von Nord-America. " 

^ The Voth collection now belongs to the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. See 
this journal, vol. i, p. 394 ; vol. 2, p. 261. 

AM. ANTH., N.S. 4. — 13. 
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thousand pieces in all, is one of the largest and best in the country. 
Among the Mexican antiquities may be mentioned an ancient " calendar 
stone " of great value, obsidian and other stone masks, a carved stone 
yoke representing a frog, jade ornaments, stone and terra cotta statues 
and figurines. A representative collection from the Quaternary and 
cavern deposits of western Europe, the Swiss lake-dwellings, and the 
shell-heaps and dolmens of Scandinavia has recently been installed. In 
respect to physical anthropology the Museum possesses several hundred 
crania, chiefly Amerindian, Hawaiian, and New Guinean, human and 
anthropoid skeletons, and a full set of laboratory instruments. The 
fairly comprehensive ethnologic series cannot be seen to advantage at 
present for lack of suitable cases, a condition which, unfortunately, 
affects all the collections. Notwithstanding limitations of this nature, 
those in charge will gladly do all in their power to render the collections 
accessible for purposes of study. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

Natives of the Island of Guam. — Kotzebue, who visited Guam 
in 181 7, states in the narrative of his voyage that he saw only one 
couple of full-blood natives on the island, — " a picture," he says, " of 
how the Spaniards pacified the natives." This statement has been 
frequently quoted, and several writers give the impression that the 
island is now peopled by a mongrel mixture of Filipinos, Caroline 
islanders, and Spanish mestizos. As a matter of fact, the greater 
part of the natives form a homogeneous people speaking the aborigi- 
nal language of the island, which has been modified to a certain extent 
by the introduction of words from the Spanish, but which retains in a 
remarkable degree its original grammatical forms and methods of con- 
struction, to which the adopted words must conform in order to express 
gender, person, number, and tense. 

Spanish, which has been the official language of the Mariannas since 
the colonization of the group by the Jesuit missionaries in 1668, is 
spoken by a majority of the natives; but there are many families who 
do not in the least understand it. In the courts an interpreter is always 
necessary, and many amusing stories are told of attempts of natives to 
make their confessions to Spanish priests unfamiliar with the Chamorro 
language. Indeed, the use of the native speech is universal in family 
life. It is safe to say that there are not two families on the island in 
which Chamorro is not the usual medium of communication. At enter- 
tainments, although Spanish is used in conversing with foreigners, when 
two senoritas carry on a conversation together, or one member of a 
family speaks to another, it is always in Chamorro. 
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The language is interesting in possessing certain Malayan elements 
in common with the great Sawaiori group of dialects in Polynesia; but 
it differs from them radically in its grammatical forms. In the Cha- 
morro language possession is indicated by suffixes added enclitically to 
the name of the object possessed, somewhat as in the Hebrew and in 
the Papuan group of languages. Tense and number are expressed by 
interfixing particles into the body of the verb and by the reduplication 
of syllables, somewhat after the manner of the Tagalo and Visayan 
languages in the Philippines. There is no distinct form for the dual 
number of the pronoun, although the dual may be expressed by the 
form of the verb; yet, like the Malayan and Polynesian dialects, it has 
two forms for the plural of the first personal pronoun, one including 
and the other excluding the person addressed. The vocabulary is dis- 
tinct from both the Philippine and the Polynesian dialects. 

The natives of Guam are descended from aboriginal inhabitants 
of the group, from Mexican soldiers and Filipinos brought to the island 
by the Spaniards, from Spaniards, and from British and French mari- 
ners who settled in the islands and married natives. It is interesting to 
find among the principal families the names Anderson, Roberts, and 
Wilson, the bearers of which are true Chamorros in heart, language, 
and manners. W. E. Safford, U. S. N. 

Seneca Archeological Collection. — The Section of Archeology 
of the American Museum of Natural History has received an exchange 
from the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, consisting of a represen- 
tative collection from a village site in the southern part of Buffalo. 
This site was inhabited in historic times by the Seneca Indians, at 
whose head was the famous chief Red Jacket. In prehistoric times the 
same site was occupied by the Kah-Kwahs, another division of the Iro- 
quois people who spoke a related language and had kindred customs. 
In the early days this site was neutral ground because it was near 
a quarry of chert, the material which all tribes alike needed for mak- 
ing arrowpoints. When the Seneca, however, secured guns and no 
longer used chert-pointed arrows, they captured the site from the Kah- 
Kwahs, an event which took place early in the seventeenth century. 
The present collection was made by Mr Frederick Houghton, principal 
of one of the Buffalo schools, and is very complete. The implements 
represent both the early Seneca occupancy, down to the time when 
objects of European manufacture began to be received in trade, and that 
of the prehistoric Kah-Kwahs, and are accompanied by full information 
regarding the circumstances of their finding and their probable use. 

Harlan I. Smith. 
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The Sherman Anthropological Collection of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. — The belief that it is to the interest of anthropolo- 
gists to be in touch with all available anthropological material is my 
excuse for calling attention to the collection purchased last July by the 
Scientific Society of Holyoke. Mr Gardner M. Sherman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who made the collection, wishing to place the re- 
sults of some twenty-five years' work, undivided, into hands that would 
properly care for them when he could no longer do so, offered his col- 
lection at a nominal sum to the Holyoke Scientific Society. An 
invitation from the Society to look over the collection before it was 
purchased was extended to me through Mr J. T. Draper, Head of the 
Science Department of the Holyoke High School. The collection, 
which is at present housed in the High School, and in the care of Mr 
Draper, will probably be installed eventually in the new Public Library 
building, now nearing completion. 

Mr Sherman has been an indefatigable worker in the field, and has 
supplemented his own finds by exchanges and judicious purchases until 
the collection now numbers from 12,000 to 16,000 specimens. The 
material is confined almost wholly -to American archeology. Arranged 
geographically, it covers Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
besides Africa, Canada, Denmark, Hawaii, and Mexico. Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Illinois, and Tennessee are the largest contributors. As might 
be expected, the Connecticut River valley is particularly well repre- 
sented. The series of forty-eight Indian pipes would compare favor- 
ably with the same number in any museum. Of gorgets, there is an 
array of about one hundred from various states. The banner-stones 
number twenty-two. Pestles measuring from 16 to 27 inches in length 
are not uncommon. 

Most of the pottery came from mounds at Clarksville, Montgomery 
county, Tennessee. An especially interesting specimen is a cooking 
pot from Erie county. New York, found with three heating stones in it. 
The collection as a whole is remarkable for the care with which every 
specimen was chosen. The purchase of such an excellent nucleus for a 
museum of anthropology places Holyoke in a most commendable posi- 
tion among cities of her class. No student of the archeology of the Con- 
necticut River valley can afford to miss seeing the Sherman collection. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

Archeolog^y at Phillips Academy. — As previously announced 
in these pages, Phillips Academy, of Andover, Mass., has recently es- 
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tablished a department of archeology with an endowment fund sufficient 
to conduct the work which it has immediately planned, to build a 
museum, etc. The young men of the school are interested, there 
already being twenty-seven in the class of archeology, as well as five 
assistants at work in preparing the collections for exhibition. The 
plan of the museum is not to conduct extended explorations or to make 
large purchases of collections, as such work is being done by the great 
museums of the country. The researches at Andover are toward a 
study of types of prehistoric archeology proper. This important branch 
of the science is sometimes neglected by many of the great museums; 
indeed, they are too busy in organizing and conducting extensive ethno- 
logical field expeditions to all parts of the world to do more than to 
publish an occasional memoir on the archeological results accomplished. 
It will thus be seen that the work being prosecuted at Phillips Academy 
is unique — being solely along the lines of prehistoric American arche- 
ology. Although its collections now number nearly 40,000 objects, the 
museum is in need of unfinished forms in slate, stone, bone, shell, and 
clay, as well as potsherds, and duplicates of every sort. Specimens of 
this character are earnestly solicited from museums and private col- 
lectors. Arrangements will be made to pay transportation, and all 
gifts will be promptly acknowledged and mounted in the name of the 
donor. Warren K. Moorehead, Curator. 

The Skqomish Tribe and Language of British Columbia is 
the subject of a paper read by Mr C. Hill-Tout at the Bradford meet- 
ing, 1900, of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the report of which has recently appeared. The essay deals more with 
the ethnology and mythology of that interesting body of Indians than 
with their language, although a considerable vocabulary (pages 513-518) 
is given. The Skqomish language is one of the western dialects of the 
Salishan stock and is at present spoken by fewer than 200 people, who 
occupy the banks of Skwamish river and the shores of Howe sound, 
which forms its outlet. The Indian villages that formerly existed on 
English bay, Burrard inlet, and False creek, were not true Skqomish, 
but the language of this people was once spoken by a larger number of 
Indians than at the present time. After treating of birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death customs, the author describes the garments, dwell- 
ings, dances, wars, food, and other subjects pertaining to the tribe. 
Among the mythic stories and tales given are: "The Quais Brothers," 
" Tsdyanuk," " The Son of the Bright Day," " The Serpent Slayer," " The 
Deserted Youth," and " Sqeils the Copper Man." 

A. S. Gatschet. 
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Fording in China. — Mr Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, China, writing 
regarding the primitive methods of travel and transportation about Che- 
foo, says that he was traveling in a mule litter and came to a stream 
which had overflowed its banks. A contract was made with the village 
people to transport him, his bedding, and belongings across the stream. 
The mules were made to swim, and the bedding and other impedi- 
menta were done up in small parcels and carried by the tallest men, 
whose heads were just above the water, holding the parcels with their 
outstretched arms. They then brought a large earthen water-vessel, 
almost as deep as a flour barrel, but smaller inside. Mr Corbett was 
made to stand in this vessel floating in the water, surrounded by as 
many of the tallest men in the village as could get a hand on the rim. 
In this way the vessel was steadied and kept above the water and the 
wide stream crossed at a snail's pace. O. T. Mason. 

The Archeological Institute of America has established a 
traveling fellowship for researches in Central America, and Mr Alfred 
M. Tozzer, who was last year a graduate student at Harvard, has been 
appointed to the fellowship. After a field experience of two seasons 
in California and New Mexico, Mr Tozzer has gone to Yucatan for 
the purpose of studying the language and customs of the Mayas, pre- 
liminary to a study of the Maya hieroglyphs and with the hope that 
there may possibly be some tradition which will give a clue to some 
of the glyphs. The Institute committee on the fellowship consists of 
Mr Charles P. Bowditch, Prof. F. W. Putnam, and Dr Franz Boas. 

Dr Pommerol. — Franfois Pommerol, who died August 26, 1901, 
aged sixty-one years, was physician, archeologist, and folklorist. In the 
various anthropological and folklore journals of France Dr Pommerol 
published a large number of articles dealing with the prehistoric anthro- 
pology, traditions and folklore, language, etc., of the Auvergne, — the 
Limagne region of the Puy-de-D6me in particular. His interesting 
collections were left by his will to the city of Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on a work dealing with the 
Quaternary formations of the Limagne. Dr Pommerol was a native 
of the Puy-de-D6me and a pupil of Broca. — A. F. C. 

Professor Marillier. — As a result of a catastrophe at the mouth 
of the river Tr^guier in Brittany, in August, 1901, Leon Marillier and 
his entire family lost their lives. The death of Professor Marillier, 
who was thirty-nine years of age, occurred in October from pleurisy, 
incurred in the attempt to rescue his wife and children. He was the 
editor of the Revue de I'lfisioire des Religions and the author of several 
ethnologic and ethnographic works, the best known being La survivance 
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de Vdme et Vid^e de justice chez les peuples non-civilisis. Madame Maril- 
lier was the sister of Anatole Le Braz, the Breton litterateur, and her- 
self an authority on the folklore of Brittany. — A. F. C. 

Centralblatt fur Anthropologie. — Dr G. Buschan, editor and 
publisher of the Centralblatt fur Anthropologie, which has concluded its 
sixth volume, has begun the current year by making his journal assume 
an international character. It is now known as the Internationales Cen- 
tralblatt fiir Anthropologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. The size of 
the journal has been increased, and its contributors include many dis- 
tinguished German and foreign names. Dr Buschan has entire charge 
of the Internationales Centralblatt. The subscription price remains the 
same as hitherto — twelve marks ($3.00). — A. F. C. 

Mme Cl^mence Rover died at Paris, February 5, aged seventy-two 
years. She first became known to the French reading public by her 
translation, in 1862, of Darwin's Origin of Species, to which she pre- 
fixed what is regarded as one of the most famous essays of contem- 
porary French thought. She was also the author of Le JBien et la Loi 
Morale (1881), of La Constitution du Monde (1900), and of numerous 
memoirs on anthropology and archeology. In 1900 she was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honor which had been solicited for her by 
several eminent scholars five years before. 

Professor Regazzoni. — On June 30, 1901, with proper municipal 
and academic ceremonies, a bust of Prof. Innocenzo Regazzoni, curator 
of the town museums and an authority on prehistoric archeology, was 
unveiled at the Lyceum of Como, Italy. The bust, which is appropri- 
ately inscribed, was voted by the municipal authorities as a monument 
to the labors of the deceased scholar, and the mayor officiated at the 
ceremonies. — A. F. C. 

Russian School of Social Sciences at Paris. — On November 14 
1901, there was inaugurated, at Paris, L'Ecole russe des sciences 
sociales. The chair of anthropology in this new institution has been 
confided to M. Th. Volkov, the well-known ethnographer, who is also 
associate editor of L' Anthropologie. 

Mr Edmund William Smith, archeological surveyor of the 
Northwestern Provinces of India, died of cholera on November 21 last, 
aged forty-three years. He had an important work in preserving the 
archeological remains and in publishing descriptions and drawings. 

Dr Noel Ballay. — Announcement is made in the last issue of 
L' Anthropologie, of the recent death, in Senegal, of Dr Noel Ballay, 
governor-general of West Africa, who had been an active contributor 
to the Mus^e d' Ethnographic at Paris. 
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Field Columbian Lectures. — Of the course of Saturday lectures 
on Science and Travel at the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, dur- 
ing March and April, the following are of anthropologic interest : 
March 8, The Sun Dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, by George A. 
Dorsey; April 19, Recent Explorations in Prehistoric Hopi Ruins, 
Arizona, by C. L. Owen ; April 26, The Crow Indians of Montana, a 
Western Plains Tribe, by C. S. Sims. 

Prizes of the Paris Anthropological Society. — The Prix 
Godard has been awarded for ipor to M. Th. Volkov for his work on 
Le pied chez V Homme et les Mammiflres. The Prix Bertillon has been 
divided between Prof. W. Z. Ripley for his volume on The Races of 
Europe, and M. Cauderlier for his work on Les lots de la population. 

American Museum. — Mr Arthur Curtiss James has purchased and 
presented to the American Museum of Natural History, New York, the 
Bashford Dean collection of Ainu objects. The Museum has also re- 
ceived from W. Jochelson, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, his 
Koryak collection from Siberia, consisting of twelve hundred pieces. 

Dr Franz Boas, professor of anthropology in Columbia Univer- 
sity, curator of anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and a member of the editorial board of the American Anthro- 
pologist, has been elected an honorary member of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The public press announces the recent gift by the Due de Loubat, 
who has done so much for American archeology, of an annuity of 
6000 francs to the College de France for founding a chair of American 
antiquities. The Duke has been elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 

Dr Max Uhle, Hearst lecturer in anthropology and director of 
the excavations and explorations in Peru of the University of Califor- 
nia, has recently given three lecturers in German on Peruvian culture 
and antiquities. 

By the will of Mrs C. S. Warren, the sum of five thousand dollars 
is given to Harvard University for the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology. 

Prof. J. H. Marshall, who has been engaged in archeological re- 
searches at Athens, has been appointed director-general of the Arche- 
ological Survey of India. 

Dr Letourneau. — The death of Dr Ch. Letoumeau, general secre- 
tary of the Soci^t^ d' Anthropologic de Paris, has been announced. 

A PROMISING Anthropological Club has recently been organized at 
Yale University. 



